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INCOMPARABLE 

Sib, — I don't go in for writing long letters, but a word of appreciation 
is due even from me. The August number of the Review, just received by 
me, is incomparable for its excellence, and your article, " America First," 
is very timely, and gives one a clear insight into the situation. We have 
come to the partinr of the ways. Talk is idle. We must act, and show 
Germany that America is not to be trifled with. The other articles in the 
August number are grand, notably John Burroughs' " Life and Chance." 
Take it all in all, the number is — as I have said — incomparable, and de- 
serves to hold a place in literature. 

A. H. 

Casenovia, Mink. 

THE FIRST VOLUNTEER 

Sir, — I have read your "America First," and have offered the Govern- 
ment my services for military purposes in case it comes to war. It seems 
to me that action best suits your words. If one hundred per cent of 
the readers of your article take the same step as I, you will perforce 
be promoted from Colonel to Major General. All of which is "respect- 
fully submitted." 

S. H. C. 

Bar Harbor, Me. 

"DAMNABLE PREMEDITATED MURDER" 

Sir, — In your leader, "America First," "Suit the Action," &c., you 
"struck it" — ^nearly, but not quite. You should have said somewhere: 
"Damnable Premeditated Murder," in describing Germany's conduct. 

Henry T. Meigs. 

RoMNET, Ind. 

EXPERT TESTIMONY? 

Sir, — After carefully reading your article, "America First," in the 
Augnist number, I come to the conclusion that you must be suffering from a 
severe brain-storm. 

J. J. Kennbllt. 

Brooicltn, N. Y. 

MORE GUERDONS FOR MR. CHAMBERLAIN 

Sir, — I have always regarded The North American Review as em- 
bodying all that is best in periodical literature on this side of the Atlantic. 
The Review has, as a rule, if not always, been characterized by broad- 
mindedness, scholarship and sobriety; hence my severe disappointment on 
reading the article on England, published in the July issue, by Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain. I could not understand how such trashy, venomous, 
unscholarly stuff should appear in the pages of The North Auebican Re- 
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VIEW. Your explanation that the Eeview is a forum, and that Mr. Cham- 
berlain's reputation as a historian entitled him to a hearing, does not carry 
conviction. It lies with you as the responsible guardian of a great tradi- 
tion to determine the level of that " forum " ; and it must have been per- 
fectly apparent that the article in question had absolutely no literary or 
historical merit. The only interest attaching to the article is that such a 
degenerate freak as Mr. Chamberlain should (apparently) hail from Ox- 
ford, which Arnold has felicitously termed " the home of lost causes and 
impossible loyalties " ; the article also sheds considerable light on the mental 
pathology of an apostate. 

Let me state that I am not an Englishman, and that I am not here con- 
cerned with the formidable indictment brought against the English nation. 
That nation, apparently reared on trade and piracy and schooled in lies 
and hypocrisy, has been able to take care of itself (and of others) in the 
past, and will continue to do so in the future. 

What interested and amused me as a student of history was not his con- 
clusions (for in the last resort these were also his premises), but rather the 
method in which he handles historical evidence and treats historical facts. 
Did he not take himself so seriously, we could regard Mr. Chamberlain as 
an ignorant old man who is pathetically simple. Look, for instance, at the 
way in which he manages to introduce Warren Hastings, as well as the 
American ease against England in the War of 1812! Everything in the 
article is on a par. His method is simply vicious ; his treatment of cause and 
event is superficial, amusing and grotesque; his statement of fact is inac- 
curate, and his interpretation tortuous and disingenuous. 

After the method of Herr Professors, Mr. Chamberlain begins by cred- 
iting himself with profound vision; he then picks out two facts (the last 
not so much a fact as a process) in a nation's life; and, from the action 
and interaction of these two, all the subsequent history of that nation can 
be explained, and nothing explained without reference to them; but, then, 
the exponent must be capable of getting profound glimpses; this evidently 
was the peculiar experience of Mr. Chamberlain on the eve of the election 
of 1868. The " Blues " administered to him a thrashing (I have no doubt 
for reasons not all connected with his mounting the "Eed") ; with "pro- 
found " insight he traces the thrashing to the discoveries of Columbus (for 
this is what it amounts to) and the landing of Duke William. This would 
truly be a superb illustration of the permanence of ancient causes! Four 
or five years ago I mounted the " Red " during an election campaign at a 
Great British University, where I was then an undergraduate; let me say 
that I got badly knocked about, but unfortunately, though a student of his- 
tory at the time, I was not gifted with profound vision ! 

Take Mr. Chamberlain's interpretation of the Norman Conquest. He 
tells us that the Conquest made a cleavage in English society and set up in 
England the barriers of caste, an impassable gulf which separates the noble 
and the plebeian down to our own day. Now, as a matter of fact and his- 
tory, this cleavage — ^meaning, of course, the destruction between the land- 
owners and the landless, the privileged and xmprivileged — existed prior to 
the Norman Conquest. What is more important, however, is that Mr. Cham- 
berlain confuses " caste " and " classes," Caste has a semi-religious inflec- 
tion, and the nearest approach to it in modem Europe was not in Eng- 
land, but in France of the Old Eegime. 
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It would be waste of time to go on further examining this curious amal- 
gam of untruths, inaccuracies and spleen, masquerading as history. Mr. 
Chamberlain's prating of German freedom and happiness is but the wail 
of a lost soul mourning for his self-respect. 

Alastaib J. Montgomery, M. A. 

Mound, La. 

Sib, — I have read the article, " England," by Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, in your July issue, and, in looking over the personal notes of con- 
tributors, I note that the mention of Mr. Chamberlain's famous work, The 
Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, is followed by the flippant remark: 
" of which the Kaiser is reported to have purchased 80,000 copies." 

Let me assure you that the work of Mr. Chamberlain that you have men- 
tioned is one of universally recognized merit, in England, here in America, 
in Germany, and the world over, and even the national partisanships created 
through this world war cannot obscure the fact that Chamberlain's work is 
not that of a mere scrivener, but it characterizes a man of profound histori- 
cal learning and unusually clear judgment. However, the statement that the 
Kaiser should have bought 80,000 copies of this work sounds ridiculous, to 
say the least, and there can hardly be left a doubt that it was made in this 
form for the purpose of casting a gentle slur on Mr. Chamberlain by thus 
insinuating that, perhaps, he was paid by the Kaiser for the writing of the 
article in your July issue. I think there is no doubt of your catering for 
British interests, as Mr. Gehring has expressed himself in the letter printed 
in the July issue. 

As a good American, I am rather sorry to see the status of your maga- 
zine so lowered as to make it a mere servant of the interests of a foreign 
nation. No doubt, the British wUl be highly pleased with your general edi- 
torial policy under the present -circumstances, but among themselves, without 
a doubt, they despise your action with a cool air of superiority, as they have 
always felt towards American ways and institutions. On the other hand, 
how much more dignified and respect-demanding would it be if it were pos- 
sible to maintain a more evenly balanced neutrality? 

S. W. Browning. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Sir, — ^I have just finished reading the article in the July North Ameri- 
can Review on " England," by Mr. Houston Stewart Chamberlain. After 
giving such a fine example of an expatriated Englishman so prominent a 
place in your magazine, do you not think it would be fair to your readers to 
tell them more about this Englishman's ( ?) motives? Such an article in The 
North American Review, by Mr. Herman Ridder or some other German 
(Is Mr. Ridder an American citizen?), would be understandable, 
but in such times as these for a man to desert or berate his country and 
boastingly sign himself a native or citizen of that country — ^well, before 
assigning him to the scorn he deserves, I would know more of his motives. 
Was it those 80,000 copies of his book the Kaiser purchased that made 
his sentiments and loyalty so purchasable and traitorous? I really feel 
quite as badly at seeing this person's name or utterances alongside Mr. 
Wayne MacVeagh's and your honored own, " Dear Editor," as I do to think 
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of William Jennings Bryan's being even associated with those of James G. 
Blaine, John Hay, or Elihu Root. 

Please do not consign this to the editorial waste basket. 

H. C. Davidson. 

New Yobk City. 

Sir, — For quite ten years I have been one of your most constant and 
admiring readers. No issue of the Review in all that time has failed to give 
me a full measure of pleasure, pressed down and running over, but never. 
Sir, have I derived so much satisfaction from anything you have printed as 
from the statement in Mr. Houston Stewart Chamberlain's article on Eng- 
land that upon one occasion he was assailed by a British mob, flung to the 
ground, and beaten until the teachers and servants hastened to his assistance. 
It is a pleasure to know that Mr. Chamberlain got what he so richly deserved, 
even if he did anticipate the payment by several decades. It is very hand- 
some of him at this late date to justify his assailants by writing the venomous 
philippic against his native land which, in pursuance of your own subtle 
purposes, you have so properly printed in your July issue. 

John Kendbick Bangs. 

Ogunquit, Maine. 

Sir, — I had been a reader of the Review for a good many years before 
I became a regular subscriber. I have in my library issues as far back as 
1890. During all these years I have never had occasion to find fault with 
anything appearing in the Review, though not always in accord with your 
contributors. The paper by Mr. Chamberlain in your July number, however, 
left a very bad taste in my mouth. Honorable men can have no liking for 
one who besmirches his own neat. I sincerely trust that your admirable 
publication will never be so hard up for material as to make it necessary 
again to subject your readers to Mr. Chamberlain's diatribes against his 
mother-country. 

J. J. Jaoobi. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

TWO VIEWS OP « THE MAN JESUS " 

Sib, — ^May I presume on your valuable time? I am one of your humble 
admirers, and have always entertained the highest respect for your judg- 
ment and scholarship. Lately I have been confronted with a difficulty 
which I am going to propose to you for solution. How did you ever come 
to allow that serial of Mary Austin's to appear in the one great, big maga- 
zine of the country, a magazine which has always maintained the highest 
scholarship and deepest thought? — for such unquestionably is the history 
of The North American Review. This serial can boast neither of scholar- 
ship nor profundity of thought. It is merely a combination of mawkish 
sentimentality and outworn theories of the rationalists which have long ago 
been thrown into the discard. I know right well that you would not stand 
for a life of Washington or Lincoln written along the same lines, with the 
same disregard for the only authentic sources of information. You would 
justly resent the action of any man who, under the guise of writing the life 
of your father, produced a caricature of him. Now, for a great many of 



